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pans about 3 inches in diameter will be found very con-
venient, as they can be placed directly over the gas or other
heating surface, and heated quickly without fear of breakage.
Care must be taken, however, that the slurry is not exposed
to too strong a heat when nearly dry, or some of the
carbonic acid may be driven off, which would of course
lead to an erroneous result when tested by the calcimeter.
There is one item, however, which must not be lost sight
of in estimating the carbonate of lime in the slurry, and that
is the amount of organic matter contained in it. It is
very evident that if a slurry contains say 3 per cent of
organic matter, which would be lost in burning, in addition
to the carbonic acid, the actual lime in the calcined product
would be proportionately higher than if the slurry contained
only i per cent, of such organic matter. Where facilities
exist, therefore, it is as well to occasionally estimate the
loss at red heat, in addition to the amount of carbonic
acid, as it serves for a check on the calcimeter, and where
that instrument only is used, also tends to prevent un-
intentional overliming, consequent on variations of organic
matter in the clay.
The correct proportion of carbonate of lime in the slurry
depends, firstly, on the chemical constituents of the raw
materials, i.e. the proportions of silica and alumina in the
chalk and clay, and secondly, on the thoroughness with
which the several processes of manufacture are carried out.
As will be demonstrated hereafter, a thoroughly washed,
perfectly-calcined and finely-ground cement, will bear with
safety a considerably greater percentage of lime than one
which has been less efficiently prepared. The usual practice
is for the dry slurry to contain from 75 to 77 per cent of
carbonate of lime, according to circumstances ; and most
manufacturers, having found by experience the exact per-
pentage which gives thp best results ^th. their